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INTRODUCTION 


An up-to-date accountof Baluchi has long beendesirable. A lengthy 
sojourn in Pakistan and Iran was therefore undertaken, lasting 18 
months in the years 1961-62 ; during this time, I was able to visit 
most of the Baluchi-speaking areas in Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
Iran, and to collect materials about the language and its speakers. 

Besides the collection of literary specimens, it seemed of import- 
ance to attempt a dialect survey as well. The only reasonable 
dialect description at present available is that given in the ‘ Linguistic 
Survey of India,’ X: but unfortunately this account is seriously 
incomplete, giving a distorted picture. It is intended that this study 
shall provide an account of Bal dialects at once reliable and reason- 
ably complete. 

Linguistic surveys in Baluchistan are beset with difficulties. The 
territory to be surveyed is vast ; the roads, when they exist, are in 
poor state, thus corresponding entirely with the state of the transport 
using them. The Makran country of Baluchistan has been described 
as one of the least hospitable deserts on earth. Political conditions 
also tend to restrict linguistic and other surveys and are likely to be 
particularly felt in Pakistani Baluchistan which is much the most 
developed of the Baluchistans. Here many Baloé live in fairly large 
towns and are well educated. It is also true that Pakistani Baloc 
show by far.the greatest literary interest in their own language, and 
several magazines and newspapers in Baluchi have been printed (in 
the Urdu script) in recent years in Quetta and Karachi. Of these, 
most are now defunct, except ‘ Noken Daur’, a weekly newspaper 
in Quetta, formerly edited by Azat Jamaldini ; also flourishing is a 
new Baluchi Academy in Quetta, and the Government monthly 
magazine ‘ Ulus’. 

In neither of the other two Baluchistans, Irani or Afghani, is 
there much literary or other cultural activity. 

The central governments in all three countries broadcast, for 
several hours a day, programmes in Baluchi. Pakistan makes 
broadcasts from transmitters in Quetta and Karachi, Iran from a 
powerful new transmitter in Zahedan, and Afghanistan from Kabul. 
Broadcasts from Quetta occasionally have, besides the usual music 
and news bulletins; readings of classical and modern ballads, as 
well as drama and talks on literary.-swbjects. 

Perhaps the most remarkable-cultural characteristic of the Baloc 
is their rich literary heritage and continuing strong literary traditions. 
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In every village there can be found someone-—often several people— 
who can recite classical folk ballads at great length. Stories and 
fables are also legion, and nearly everyone knows a few. The difficulty 
mentioned by Dames? in discovering poems in ‘ Makrani’ Baluchi 
can only be due to a lack of contact with speakers from the Makran. 

Like most languages, Bal has a conventional dialect (often called 
* Rindi’ after the tribe) for its serious and classical writing ; this 
circumstance makes it meaningless to base a description of the 
varieties of the language on literary materials, which often contain 
false forms or hyper-corrected ones, as well as ‘ mixed ’ forms from 
several dialects at once. 

Apart from the LSI account, the only descriptions of Bal of value 
today are those of Pierce, Marston, Mockler, and Dames?. All of 
these, with the exception of Dames, describe the dialects spoken in 
what is now Pakistani Makran, and each of these writers (again 
except for Dames) describes several different dialects at once, 
without supplying geographical details. ; 

A study of these materials, added to his own information, led 
Sir George Grierson to the conclusion that West Bal existed in 3 
dialects on then British territory, and named them Karachi, Keéi, 
and Panjgiri, after the chief districts in which they were spoken. 
His information on the Karachi dialect was direct, on the other two 
indirect. Panjgiri is correctly described,® but a clear picture of the 
other two dialects does not emerge. Similarities between the Keti 
and Karachi modes of speech had long been noticed, but the precise 
degree of their relationship remained unspecified. As close an 
examination of the materials available in 1959 as was then, possible 
convinced me that the two areas spoke in all essentials the same 
dialect, and I said as much in two articles (implicitly in Enc. Islam 
(New Ed.), 1007, and explicitly in BSOAS xxiv, I, 90); but I was 
too rash. It is now clear that the Bal dialect native to Karachi was a 
Coastal one, distinct from both Keti and Panjgiri. The extremely 
rapid growth, also, of the city of Karachi since 1947 has so greatly 
changed both the nature and numbers of its inhabitants (in 1961 
Baloé numbered in excess of 250,000, while in 1921 there were only 
10,000 within the city itself) that it is no longer possible to speak of 
a ‘ Karachi dialect ’ of Bal at all, nearly every dialect being represen-.. - 
ted in its streets today, with none especially predominant. 

The dialect used as a basis in the grammars of Mockler and 
Pierce is a Coastal one. This is to be ne since-it is most likely 


1 Popular Poetry I, p. XV, ¥ 
2 For bibliography, cf. ESI: X, 335. References in this article to Dames are 
(except where otherwise noted) to his ‘ Textbook of the Balochi Language ’. 
3’LSI X, 385. 
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that these writers lived in or near Gwadar on the coast. It often 
happens in pioneering studies of a language that a minor dialect is 
used as a basis for an important description. That is what Dames 
did, while Mockler and Pierce, perhaps unwittingly, used a major 
dialect. 

Bal is not the only language native to territories in which the 
majority of the inhabitants are Baloé. Of the other languages, the 
most important is Brahui, the areal extent of which is rather greater 
than that pictured in the LSI maps.‘ In the territory marked there 
as Brahui-speaking, Bal is now spoken side by side with Brahui, 
with no linguistic ascendancy attaching to either. Brahui is however 
spoken much farther westwards from NuSki across Cagai into 
Iranian Sistan, where there are important colonies of Brahuis. 
Other colonies are dotted ‘all over Afghani Sistfn as well, and are 
also to be found to the south in Iran as far as X48, which is itself 
mainly a Brahui-speaking town. 

Brahui has been absorbing Bal for so many years that there can 
be little.doubt that the hypothesis of a Bal origin for the Iranian 
characteristics of Brahui is not only the ‘ most economical hypo- 
thesis > but also the obviously correct one, which the merest 
acquaintance with the present-day linguistic facts of the area 
suggests. ; 

Ever since the publication of the Marw texts® it has been striking 
how very uniform Bal is over its entire vast territory. -There is no 
doubt that all dialects are more or less mutually intelligible, but 
what differences do exist are deeply rooted and make a dialectology 
possible. The Balo¢ are themselves often keenly interested in their 
own language, and were most helpful to me in devising questionnaires. 
My comparatively long stay among them made a continuous 
revision of my work possible, and out of it has come a reasonably 
consistent scheme, which has the added merit of embodying many 
of the Balocé’s own ideas about his dialects. 


‘LSI V, 619-20; cf. also the map facing p. 277. 
‘5 Emeneau, ‘ Brahui and Dravidian Comparative Grammar ’, p. 56. 
For references cf. Elfenbein, ‘ A Vocabulary of Marw Baluchi’, p. 8. 
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The following notes refer to the account of Bal given in LSI, X, 
and to G. Morgenstierne, “Baluchi Miscellanea’ AO, XX, 1948, 
253-292 (the Jatter abbr. AO). 


(a) Phonology 


There is a pronounced dislike of spirants in all dialects, (except 
of course in the dialects of the extreme East, described by, Dames), 
so that for example fand x even in recent borrowings often become 
the stops p, kK. There seems therefore little doubt that O Ir *x>k 
(AO, 254) and that those words in which an x is represented by h 
are recent borrowings. This does not include the case of O Ir *-xt-, 
which had a different treatment (See §3a, 3). 

The vowels are : 

a: pronounced in the Indian manner, as a fronted central 
vowel, approximately /a/. ‘ 

a = /af. 

e, i are not distinguished phonemically. Centralised, approxi- 
mately /i/; in some dialects almost /é/. The common e/i 
variation in transcriptions of Bal by Europeans is due to the 
‘ mixed ’ character of this vowel. But in areaschanging# toi thisi 
is rather more fronted and is kept apart from e. 

o, # are also not distinguished phonemically, and are also 

_ centralised, approximately /a/. A similar variation in European 
transcriptions of this vowel is to be noted. Bal thus shows an 
intermediate stage between the old vowels e, o. and their develop- 
ment into i, #, as in NP. 

i= fi. 

u= /u/. 

The rule governing the prefix of a- and k- to verbs (LSI, 355) 
must be re-formulated. The a- is really only a svarabhakti vowel, 
the existence of which is usually denied by native speakers. But it 
does in fact exist, and can obtrudein any consonant cluster, though 
most commonly between words : : 


“ays 


man? Just kut ‘I asked ’ man? sarpad® ban ‘ I understand ’ 
man® rawan ‘T will go’ man®* gwast ‘T said’ 
hap*tad ‘70’ ay Jawab* dat ‘ he answered ’, etc. 


T should hence deprecate its notation in writing. 
The k- prefix is a feature which varies with dialect, see below, §3b, 3. 
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In Pakistan, all dialects tend to drop final nasals and nasalise the 
preceding vowel. Particularly common is -en >-é and, with dropping 
of final -t, -int > -i. This tendency is of course due to Indian 
influence. 


(b) Morphology 

(i) The present-future tense (LSI, 355) is now increasingly used 
as a future only, or as a subjunctive. The usual present tense is now 
formed on the Indian model (cf. LSI, 360: ‘present definite’ : 
man kugagay-un ‘1 kill, am killing ’). : 

(ii) In the past tenses, there is no difference in meaning or use 
between the ‘long’ form in -ag and the ‘short’ form without it 
(LSI, 357). Tenses such as the pluperfect (LSI, 358), ‘ habitual past.” 
- (LSI, 359), and ‘ imperfect ’ (LSI, 360) are rarely used. The passive 
voice (LSI, 361) is now everywhere expressed as man kusag ban 
*I shall be killed ’, while the forms with -ij- are mainly used by Si 
speakers. 

ii) The causative is in full use. 

(iv) For nouns, the 3-case system :(Nom-Gen-Obl) with a Dat.- 
Acc. expressed by the suffix -r@ is common to all dialects. Only the. 
Gen. sing. is variable in the dialects, and it should be noted that none 
of the various systems of endings proposed by earlier writers. 
(conveniently summarised in AO, 257) is correct. The Gen.s. in -a 
belongs to only one dialect group, and the Obl. -d can be used alone 
(without the addition of -rd) as a Dat.-Acc., though the compound 
ending -arda is perhaps commoner. 

(v) The past participle is often subject to contraction, and the 
following short forms are particularly common : ko (<kut‘ made’), 
go (<gust ‘ said’), wa (<wart ‘eaten’), bo (<bit ‘ been’), zo 
(<zurt ‘ taken’), 50 (<Sut ‘ gone’), mo (<murt ‘ died ’). 

(vi) While the ending for the 3rd singular.of the present tense 
is properly -it (*-ayati), there is a universal tendency to drop -t. 
There is also an important group of verbs with present stems in -r- 
and -v-, which simply add -t (<*ati; for a convenient list of them 
cf.-AO, 259, LSI, 356.) But note wanit ‘reads’, never want ; for 
girag see below §3b, 2; for dyag, rawag §3b, 7. 

(vii) The ending -o to the past participle as noted by Dames is 
surely not a real ending, but only the copulative ‘ and ’, as Geiger 
thought (Gr. IrPh., I, Abt. 2) ; (cf. LSI, 353, where the past participle 
in -o is called ‘conjunctive participle ’°—thus wrongly following 
Dames). Jt is in fact the same as the 0 common to the ‘ solemn“ 
style in NP, preserved in ordinary Bal especially béfore a paw, 
when two verbs come together in such constructions as dy hance 
gust-o Sut ‘he thus spoke and went away ’”. 


DIALECT CRITERIA 


3. A detailed list of dialect criteria follows. Ii is divided into 
(a) Phonology, (b) Morphology, (c) Syntax and (d) Lexicon. The 
last can only be briefly noted, with some of the most characteristic 
local usages. 


(a) Phonology 


1. Treatment of old # In most dialects preserved, in some 
changed to i. The change to i-takes place in ail but very recent 
loanwords. : ; 

2. The alternation -t/-s in the relationship words ‘father ’, 
“ mother ’, ‘ brother’ and ‘ son-in-law ’ points to an ancient differen- 
tiation between e.g. the casus rectus pitd and the casus obliquus pi6r-. 

3. Past participles in -ta- on old k-stems (giving -xt- in all Iranian) 
have a three-fold development in Bal: (a) old -xf- > -kt- which is 
then metathesised to -tk- ; (b) old -xf- remains ; (c) old -xt- > -ht- 
(> -t- in dialects which drop h); this parallels the Jate change 
x > h, while in a) the old change x > kisseen. (Cf. also AO, 255, 
and §7 below). 

4. The words dista: dita show an old difference *did-ta: *dita 

seen ’, 

5. The variation of past participles, drta: durta ‘ brought’; 
note that arta is formed on the new present stem 4r- (cf. collog. NP 
&r-) while durta (<4d-bar-) is like literary NP dvar-. 

6. The variation kuta: kurta ‘ done’; kurta is from old *krt-, 
while kuta drops *r, as also, e.g. in kis- ‘ sow ’ (< *kyS-). 

7. Unetymological h- appears in certain words, particularly in 
hdsk ‘ gazelle’; hasp ‘ horse’. On the other hand, some dialects drop 
h inall positions, of whatever origin, whether borrowed or from x. 

8. The word for * fire ’ can appear as ds, a¢, or GciS: ads < dOr- 
{cas. obl.), dé < NP at(i)s, dci§ contamination of a¢ with NP datis. 

9. The word for * shepherd” appears as Sipank or as Swanag 
(< fsu-pana-ka-). 

10. The word for ‘ hedgehog’ has three forms: dajuk, Jaduk, or 
Jajuk (all from duzaka-) 

11. The word for * porcupine’ is sinkur or stkun (<sukurna-). 

12. There are two variants of the word for ‘ mirror’: ddenk, or 
4denag (both from 4-daina-ka-).. 

13. The original ablaut u/iin the present/past of the verb ‘ to hear ’, 
wikun-, uskita is preserved in some dialects, while others confuse this 
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verb with forms of kan- ‘to do’. The initial vowel is also variable : 
is/usfas. 

14. The Bal normal development of old *ya- is gwa-, but this 
develops further in some dialects to gu-. 

15. The word for ‘ thirsty ’ shows different suffixes : tunnag and 
tini(g). 

16. The variation in nipista : nimista : nibiSta : niwista ‘ writing, 
written ’ is only phonetic, but still characteristic. 

17. The words for ‘ from ’ are éa-(or aé) (<haéa) on the one hand, 
and Sa with its variant as, on the other: 


{b) Morphology 


1. The genitive singular of nouns can be formed in three ways : 
(a) by suffixing -e, -ay (the oldest form) ; (b) by suffixing -a, -e ; 
(c) by suffixing nothing. Types (b) and (c) (described in LSI) are 
reductions from type (a). It is noteworthy that type (a) is universally 
recognised by Baloé as the ‘ corrett.?, form, and the very existence 
of the other types is denied, even whén their use is characteristic in 
certain areas. 

2. The 3rd singular of verbal stems in -r- and -n- ends in -¢, not 
-it (cf. above §5). The only verb showing a variation is girag ‘ to 
seize ’, which has 3rd singular forms girt : girit: git. 

3. Most verbs with an initial vowel (but especially dyag, drag, and 
jlag) receive the prefix k- to tenses formed on the present stem in 
most dialects. Two dialects, however, prefix y-, and some dialects 
also use these prefixes for past stem tenses as well. 

4. The declension of the personal pronouns varies from dialect to 
dialect. The 3rd personal pronoun is made from two different 
stems, ay- ‘ he, she’ (<aya-) and the Bal demonstrative a- ‘ that’. 
A 3-case system similar to that of nouns is employed, but its forma- 

.,tion is different. In particular note : Ist person does not distinguish 
“Nom. and Obl. The -d case serves as a Dat.-Acc. in the singular ; 
(LSI, 343 Obl. mand is incorrect) ; 2nd person does not, in most 
dialects, distinguish Nom. from Obl. forms; only dialects with 
Nom. tao make a separate Obl. ta ; 3rd person has two stems; ay- 
and a-. Most dialects do not distinguish Nom. and Obl., though 
some make an Obl. in -@. The stem d is commonly used for ay 
in Nom., and the original paradigms probably were : 


Singular Plural 
N. ay a ayan a...an 
G. ayi ayi ayani -ani 
-D.-Acc. ayra ara ayanra -anra 


Obl. aya aya ayana -an(a) 
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The plural of @ has the link -w- or -h-, according to dialect. The 
two stems are greatly mixed together in most dialects, but enough 
remains of the original state of affairs to make the above reconstruc- 
tion possible. cog 

5. The adverbs ‘ here’ and ‘there’ are characteristic. They are 
constructed from a general demonstrative *da(m)- with prefixed e- 
for the proximate, and o- for the remote case. The latter is in some 
dialects replaced by a from the pronominal stems, so that while 
‘here ’ takes the forms eda(n) or edind, ‘ there’ can be add or ddan « 
beside original oda. .Also characteristic are the words for ‘ over here ” 
and ‘ over there’: some dialects have respectively e demd, a dema, 
while others have seskd, Sask (<a8-eskd, cf. above §3a, 17). 

6. The conjugation of the present tense of the negative substantive 
verb is very instructive, revealing as it does not only the differences 
in the endings used, but..also the nature of the epenthesis in the 
hiatus between the final vowel of na- and the initial vowel of the 
ending. There are three different ways, which vary with different 
dialects, of filling the hiatus involved : na-y-, na-w-, or na-h-. The 
particular sound chosen (y, w, of A) here is also the choice in other 
similar situations, e.g. in the forms of the pronoun stem d- and in 
verbs whose stems end in a vowel (cf. §§4, 7). 

7. The present-tense conjugations of the four verbs rawag ‘ go’, 
dayag ‘give’, biiag ‘be’, and dadyag ‘come’ are characteristic, 
rawag : stem raw-, or ray-, shortening in 3rd singular ; dayag : stem 
da, di, or day-, 3rd singular like an r/n stem; bitag: stem bay-, 
bi- or b- ; dyag : stem kdy-, kd-, or yay-, shortening in 3rd singular. 

8. Certain 2nd singular imperatives vary from dialect to dialect : 
‘write !’ ‘sleep !’ ‘eat!’ ‘stop!’ ‘do!’ ‘sit!’ (They are cited 
in this order). The prefix also varies : the original 5- is assimilated, 
becoming p-, or m-,in some dialects according to the initial consonant 
of the verb involved, while other dialects commonly avoid any prefix. 

9. The formation of the verbal noun (‘infinitive’) is inmost 
dialects effected by the addition of -ag to the present stem, but an 
important group of dialects has a Persic form in -tin instead of, or 
in addition to it. 

10. The Ist singularis kept apart from the Ist plural in the present 
tense only by the vowel of ‘the ending (cf. AO, 258). While the 
vowels used to effect this distinction vary greatly on dialect to 
dialect, the distinction is always preserved. 

The other personal endings do not vary significantly. 


(c) Syntax 
The only important syntactical difference between dialects lies 
in the retention or otherwise of the passive construction of past 
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transitive verbs. It is to be noted that the passive construction, when 
it involves pronouns, follows this scheme: if the ‘ object’ is a 
pronoun, it is usually put into the Acc. case; if the ‘ subject’ is a 
pronoun it is usual to affix it to the verb. Examples are: dyd hama 
mard kustant-i ‘ he killed these men’; dyan hamd mard kust-i§ ‘ they 
killed this man’; dyd trad gipt-i ‘he seized you’; dyan mand 
gipt-i§ ‘ they seized me’. 


(d) Lexicon 


The following very common words are. characteristically different 
in various dialects. 


1. ‘Head’: sar/ sagar/ sarag 11. ‘Son, child’: cuk/ zahg 
2. ‘House’: log/ gis 12. ‘ Cock’ : xaros/ kuros, or 
3. ‘ Which’: kujam[ kitan other words 
4. ‘In, into’: man] taha/ ‘Ass’: xar/ har/ kar 
andara 13. ‘Sea’: darya/ zera 
5. ‘ Laugh’: hand-/ kand- 14. ‘ Very good, it is well ? : 
6. ‘ Where?’: gija/ kuja/kiu/ko baz jowan-int-a/ baz jowan- 
7. ‘ Forget’: bihal kanag/ int-i/ sakk Sarr-int - 
Samosag 15. ‘ Under’: éerd/ bund 
* Sell’ : bahd kanag/ ‘ Near’ : :gward, or other 
Sawaskag words 
‘Other’: piti/dohmi/ digar 16. ‘How much?’ : cinka/ 
8. ‘Iron’: dsin/ ahin Cinkar| cinkydas 
9, ‘Fly’ : magask/ makask/ 17. ‘Mosque’: majat/ masit 
_ mahisk| masisk 18. ‘Hungry’: gusnag/ guinag/ 
10. ‘ Bee’: gwabz/ gwamz/ godir ~~ studi 


It should be noted that nearly all of these words are known in all 
dialects ; what is here intended is the commonest everyday usage. 


THE DIALECTS 


On the basis of the foregoing criteria, then, a dialect division can 
be made as follows : 

4. Eastern Hill Dialects EHD) 

5. Rax8ani dialects (R) : so-called from a (mostly dry) nullah in 
the Panjgiir district of West Pakistan. These include the following 
important sub-dialects. 

(a) Kalati (K) 

(b) Cagai-Kharani (QC) 

(c) Afghani (A) 

(d) Sarhaddi (S) : The Marw dialect belongs here 
(e) Panjgiri (P) 

. Sarawani (Sar) 

Keti (Ke) 

Lotini (L) 

Coastal (CD) 

4.1. Eastern Hill Dialects. 

The names ‘ Northern Bal’ or ‘ Eastern Bal’ have been given to 
these dialects by writers whose knowledge of the other dialects was 
very limited, and today I would reject both as misleading. For in 
fact these dialects form a very small and isolated group, with a rustic 
flavour. They have been, because of the accident of their location 
in British Baluchistan, the best studied and recorded of all the 
dialects, most of the work on them being done in the hundred years 
between 1830 and 1930, by missionaries, soldiers, and various 
members of the I.C.S. Some of this work is excellent, culminating 
in the monumental work of M. L. Dames, which has made that of 
his predecessors obsolete. The only important exception is formed 
by the collection of stories made by A. Lewis in 1855. 

The area in which these dialects are spoken has shrunk consider- 
ably since the date of the LSI map (1921), and it is now practically 
co-extensive with the tribal areas of the Mari, Bugti, Leyari, and 
Mazari. Of these, the first two overwhelmingly predominate in the 
area today. 

EHB is no longer native in Dera Ghazi Khan, its easternmost 
extent being the beginning of the Indus plains at a line about 70.5° E. 
of Greenwich, where it gives way to Khetrani and Lahnda. It 
extends northwards approximately to a line from Sibi to Kohli 
(30° N.) ; north of this line there are only a few scattered groups in 
P§ territory, extending beyond Loralai up to Musa Xel (31° N.), 
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where PS takes over entirely. Southwards Bal is spoken nearly as, 
far as Jacobabad on the Upper Sind Frontier, where Si territory 
begins. Westwards the boundary is very nearly the railway line 
Jacobabad-Sibi. The territory is thus comprised nearly entirely of 
the hilly area between Sibi and Dera Ghazi.Khan. 

South of Jacobabad there are only isolated communities. In 
particular, there is the somewhat large one in the Sonmiani-Uthal- 
Diwana district, speaking what was originally EHB, but now strongly 
influenced by Si so as to have become virtually another dialect 
(called Kaéé‘e-ji-Boli in the LSI). This diaiect, (KB), whose phonetic 
character remains substantially as noted in Enc. Islam 1007, is 
gradually being eroded by the sea of Si with which it is surrounded ; 
indeed, most of the Baluchis in this area are bi- or tri-lingual. 

4.2. General remarks. 

The basic distinguishing characteristics of all these dialects are 
four phonological ones. 

421. The most prominent of these is the tendency to change 
all past-vocalic sfops and affricates into spirants : 

k, t,p > XxX; 6,f 

g,d,b > y, 6, B 

6f>5,2 

(and in KB further 6 > s, 6 > z). These changes include many 
cases of sentence-sandhi such as: @ leravad na Sari ‘He has no 
camel’; tai dilgir ma-vi ‘ Don’t be alarmed ’. 

422. While the foregoing tendency is fairly prominent in all 
these dialects, another tendency, mentioned by all writers on the 
subject, that of aspirating all pre-vocalic voiceless stops, is much 
less developed. It is noticeable how both of these features vary 
greatly in their prominence from one place to another, and even 
from speaker to speaker in the same locality. The second of them— 
the aspiration of voiceless stops—is, I-thought, much weaker than 
most writers have implied and, where it occurs,'is often quite 
sporadic and traceable to personal idiolect or to the influence of an 
Indian language habitually spoken. 

4.23. The dropping of post-vocalic nasals is common to all Bal 
dialects spoken in Pakistan, but is especially marked in EHB. The 
resulting nasalisation of the preceding vowel is correspondingly 
strong. 

The extraordinary uniformity of Bal makes a single orthography 
for the language relatively easy to devise and employ. A fairly 
narrow transcription based on any dialect except EHB will fit all the 
others (except EHB) very well, and a broad transcription will suit 
them all. I should deprecate what is in effect the use of two narrow 
transcriptions, one for EHB alone (which indicates, e.g. the dropping 
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of post-vocalic nasals and the aspiration of voiceless stops) and 
another for all the other dialects. Rather more indicative of the 
state of linguistic affairs would be the use of one broad transcription 
embracing all dialects. Such a broad transcription has the merit of 
exhibiting their real uniformity, and does not place EHB in exag- 
gerated linguistic isolation. 

The area in which the above features are least prominent appears’ 
to lie in its southern part, near Dera Bugti. The Indianising tenden- 
cies increase as one travels north, reaching their greatest strength in 
the Kohli-Dera Ghazi Khan district. 

4.24. The fourth well-known feature of these dialects is their 
change -m- > -w- in the words Swa@ ‘ you’, hawd ‘ that, he’, and 
piwaz ‘ onion’. . 

4.25. General morphological characteristics of thesedialectsaretwo : 

(a) The -t of the 3rd singular present is dropped everywhere 
“(but note the 3rd plural -ant, sometimes -an). r 
(b) The plural of nouns is nearly always formed by. the suffix 

-gal (-yal), the endings used in the other dialects being uncommon. 

It is not practicable to individuate different dialects of EHB. In 
the following sketch all varieties are described together, local 
variations being noted when important ; a fairly narrow transcrip- 
tion is used. 


(a) Phonology 

1. # > i everywhere, except in very recent Indian loanwords 
(giini, limit, etc.). © 

2. All dialects : -6 (< -t) ; in KB -s (< -6), which Prof. Morgen- 
stierne has called the ‘ false -s ’, not to be confused with the ‘ real -s’ 
in other dialects (< *-6r-). 

3. Past participles in -xt- are preserved in a wide south-central area 
stretching from Dera Ghazi Khan to Kahan, and westwards to 
Sibi, but excluding Dera Bugti. In the remainder of the area the 
form is -tk-. The latter form, while native to a much smaller territory 
than the form’in -x?-, can still be heard over the whole area, and 
many speakers use both. 

4. All dialects: di€a(< dita) 

5. All dialects : arta 

6. All dialects : ku@a (< kuta) 

7. Unetymological h- is unusual, but h < x is S Preseren 

8. All dialects : ds 

9. The ‘older forms tend to be confined to the South (Dera 
Bugti : SawaGnk) while in the north more usual is Sufan (< Supan). 

10. The form duzux is universally used, occasionally ‘ corrected ” 
to duzuk, or dujuk. 
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11. All dialects : sixiin. 

12. All dialects : adenag, occasionaily shortened to aden, 

13. All dialects : askun-, asku@a, thus confused with forms of the 
verb kanag in the past. 

14, Old gwa- is preserved everywhere, but in the South there is a 
tendency to change to gu-. North gwark ‘ wolf’; South gurk. 

15. All dialects: tunni .¢ 

16. The old word survives only sporadically, as nibista (not 
nivista) ; the usual word is likay (< Hi. likh-). 

17. All dialects: ¥a, a5(> often az); probably < ac, though the 
change of postvocalic ¢ to ¥ makes it difficult to be certain. 


(b) Morphology 


1. -e is the ending heard everywhere, but there is a pronounced 
tendency to weaken it to -a, -e, or nothing. 

2. In accord with the practice of dropping the 3rd singular -?, 
these dialects also form 3rd singulars on -r- and -n- stems without 
it : Jan ‘ strikes’, kan ‘ does’; bar ‘ carries’, war ‘ eats’; but note 
bart-i ‘ carries it’; wart-i ‘ eats it’. 

The verb girag forms a 3rd singular gi, but girt is also heard very 
occasionally. 

3. k- is prefixed in these dialects, but only in the present tenses. 

4. The following are the usual paradigms (note differences from 
Dames’). 


Singular Plural 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
N man ta an ma Swa anhan 
G main tai anhi imain Swai anhani 


D.-Acc. manan tard anhiyd(r) mar)  Swe(r)  anhdan(ra) 
Obl. man ta anhiya ma swa anhiyan 
Notes : I never heard either to or tau for the 2nd singular in these 
dialects ; in the Ist singular beside main one sometimes hears 
mani, a form borrowed from other dialects. 

5. Beside edema, ddema, common in these dialects are also e taka, 
a taka. 

6. The epenthesis appears as -h- throughout : 


Singular Plural 
1. nahan -nahun - 
2. - nahe nahe(t) ‘ 


3. nahen nahant, nahan 
The final -7’s are pronounced as stops. . 
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7. (a) Stem raw-: (b) Stem da-, di: 
rawan raun dean daun 
rawe rae die dae(t) 
rao(6) rawant da(6) deant 
(c) Stem bi- (<bit-) : -- 
bian biun 
bie bie 
i ()) biant 
(d) North : Stem kay- : South : Stem ka- 
kayan kayun kahan kahun 
kae kde(t) kahe kahe(t) 
kae(@) kayant kahe(6) kahant 


Note that the forms in Dames are Southern ones, as is in fact 
stated by him. It ought also to be mentioned that the word rawag 
is not much used ; the usual word for ‘ go ’ is Juzay. 

8. Imperatives are usually formed without prefix: lik kan, wafs, 
war, Jak, kan, nind. 

9. Verbal noun invariably in--ay. 

10. 1st singular -a@n ; 1st plural -uz. There is a common tendency 

to lengthen the w of the plural to #; but it never becomes i. 


(c) Syntax 

Past transitive verbs are always construed passively: e marda 
main loy diéa ‘ this man saw my house’; man giniyal zurtayant o 
SuGayan ‘J took the sacks and went’. 


(d) Lexicon ; 
1. sayar 10. gwamz, gwazm 
2. loy 11. cuk 
3. tan (<kitan) - 12. bango (only) ; kar 
4. man, andara 13. darya 
5. kanday 14. sak Sarr-int 
6. ko 15. Serd (<Cera) ; gward 
7. Samosay ; Sawaskay ; ti, pitt: 16. cikar 
8. dsin 17. masit 
9. mahisk 18. Sadi 


5. RaxSani dialects. This group is by far the most widely spoken. 
While it is not entirely uniform over its whole area, its similarities 
justify a unified grouping. If a choice of ‘ standard dialect ’ were to 
be made for Baluchi, RaxSani has stronger claims than any other 
group to the position. R is also the dialect used for broadcasting 
in Pakistan and Afghanistan. As a literary vehicle it is, however, 
little cultivated, because of the greater historical prestige of other 
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dialects, but there is no doubt that it is spoken and understood by 
the majority of Baloé. ; 

‘The areal extent of the dialect is enormous: from Marw in 
Russian Turkmenistan eastwards to Kabul, and southwards nearly 
as far as Karachi, a distance of: more than 1,000 miles. Within this 
area it is possible to distinguish several sub-dialects, which can be 
described as follows : : : 

(a) Kalati. The area marked in the LSI ‘ Brahui’, separating 
EHB from other Baluchi-speaking areas, has changed its linguistic 
character since 1921 (cf. also §1). While it does remain the principal 
Brahui area in West Pakistan, Bal has so penetrated it that it is fair 
to say that most of its inhabitants are now at least bi- (if not tri-) 
lingual. K is the principal Bal dialect of the area, being spoken from 
Las Bda northwards to includethe MaSkearea(villages Gorjak, Gajar, 
Jebri), Nal, Surab, and Kalat as far as Mastung, where P¥ begins. 

(b) Cagai-Kharani. This dialect is spoken from NuSki (NoSke) 
westwards along the Pakistan-Afghan frontier, as far south of 
Kharan Kalat as habitation goesinto the desert. Westwards it 
extends nearly to the Iranian frontier (Dalbandin), but its main centre 
is in the triangle Dalbandin-Kharan Kalat-Nuski. 

(c) Afghani dialects are spoken along the Helmand from just 
west of Kandahar. They begin at approximately Khigiani (north 
of the Arghandab) and include Giri8k, Rudbar, Cahar Burjak 
(which forms a sort of boundary between Pakistani and Afghani 
Balog), where the Helmand veers northwards. Thence the territory 
includes the whole of the west bank of the Helmand, Afghan 
Sistin, with an important centre at Cakansiir. To the north there 
are Baloé settlements speaking A stretching as far as Sindand 
(Sabzewar), where their number begins to decrease, trailing: off at 
Herat, which itself has few Balo¢. There are no permanent colonies 
of Baloé north of Herat. : 

() Sarhaddi‘is the name given to this subdialect by its speakers, 
who inhabit an area stretching from Dalbandin in West Pakistan 
north-westwards approximately to Cahar Burjak on the Helmand, 
and thence to Zabol, including all of Iranian Sistan (and northwards 
in Iran to Marw) ; it extends west of Sistan to include the Neh 
district as far as Bal is spoken, which is at present approximately 
Nosratabad Sipi, northeast of Bam on the Bam-Zahed4n road, 
which also marks its approximate southern extent. A North-South 
line through N. Sipi marks its western boundary, where Bal meets 
Persian. North of Sistan on the Iranian side of the frontier there are 
only isolated Baloé settlements, but they exist as far north as Marw.. 

(e) Panjgiri is a subdialect spoken in West Pakistan from Nag 
(to the south-west of Kalat) westwards along the RaxSani river as 
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far as the Iranian frontier, and northwards to the Hamun-e-Maskel, 
the territory farther to the north and northeast being largely unin- 
habited desert. To the south, the territory of P includes the’ Kolwa 
district’ from Awéaran in the east to HoSab in the west. Kolwa 
forms the southern boundary, more or less, while the northwest 
limit is just east of Kihak on the RaxS4ni river. The Wasap and 
Har Ab districts to the north also lie in P territory. 

The P subdialect is the most influenced by Indian languages ; 
it regularly drops final nasals (and nasalises the preceding vowel). 
To Indian influence is probably also to be ascribed the slightly 
aberrant speech of two villages, Isai and Binistan, in the east of 
the Panjgir district. ‘This consists’ principally in affixing -o to all 
past participles : Sufo,; ahto, gusto, and also to other words such as 
wajo ‘ sir’, hormo ‘ date’, dogo ‘ other’; note also the odd word - 
ingi ‘ now’. Many of these villagers appear to have come from Sind. 


(a) Phonology 


1. All dialects keep old # unchanged. an 

2. All dialects: -s. 

3. Past partici ie in -At- over a wide area in the southeast (K, P, 
eastern parts of C). The tendency to-drop h/ increases to the north 
(including western parts of C); and it is dropped entirely in A and S. 

4. All dialects : dista, 

5. Most dialects (S, C, K, eastern parts. of F) have aurta, while 
Grta is used in A and the Kolwa parts of P. 

6. All dialects : kurta. 

7. Only in the southeast (K, P, ©) is A as at t all, and only in 
the extreme southeast (K, P) does uneymological h appear: K, P- 
hasp, but C asp. All dialects have dsk.h < x in loanwords is kept 
only in K, P,,and sometimes in C. 

8. Nearly all (K, P, C, A) have a, while aéi8 appears in the 
southern part of S, gradually giving way to NP afis north of Sistan. 

9. Swanag is universal, except for one district in central P 
(Citkan) which has Subdnag. 

10. Two types, a metathesised one jad-, appearing as Jaduk 
(P, K, C) and one with an assimilation of the second consonant, 
Jajuk (or Jaf) in S, A. 

11. All dialects : sinkur. 

12. All dialects : adenk. 

13. A variety of forms. The original type is kept in S, A, K 
uskun-, uskita, while assimilations can be seen in P uskun-, uskuta, 
and C uskin-, uskita. . 

14. The usual development is gu-, but gwa- appears in the Kolwa 
part of P ; all dialects have gurk, however, 
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o . ow 

15. All dialects : tunnag. 

16. Both nimist and nibist are to be found all over the area: 
A has niwist as well. 

17. All dialects : ag, fa, except P and sottth K ad, ca. 


(b) M negli 


1. The genitive singular ends in -e everywhere except in A andS 
which preserve the older -ay; it is never weakened or app x in 
these dialects. 

2. All dialects : git, except south S girt. 
> 3. k- is prefixed i in all dialects to present-stem tenses; and some. 

dialects (S, C, A) in the north also prefix it to a verb in the apodosis 
of an irrealis construction : aga man sai biitenun ki ta guinag-e, 
man zit katiin ‘ If J had known that you were hungry, I should have 
come earlier’. Cf. Sokolov, Trudy Instituta Yazykoznaniya, VI, 
p. 87, §80. : 


4. The paradigms are : 


Singular Plural 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
N man “ta @ +» amma Suma awan 
G mini, mni tay, ti ay amme Sume = awani 
D.-Acc. mind, mnd tard, tra @yra = ammard Sunlara awana 
ObI. man tas ay amma Sima — wan 


Notes : Ist sing. maniin the south (P, K), for mini ; 
and mana jfor mina ; 


P has also mai, me beside mni8, 
2nd singular. The distribution of tay and fiis quite ; random. P has 
a N to, Kolwa tao; both make an’ Obl. ta (cf. §3b, 3). 
3rd singular. The stem is dy- everywhere except in N, but S, A 
have a N. Sing. dy too; K has an Obl. aya. All these dialects keep 
D-Acc. ayrd apart from ara (the latter referring only to inanimates). 
3rd plural. S; A, C use @ throughout, S, A making a D.-Acc. awan. 
P has a N an, which also occurs sporadically in S and A. K makes 
“its N dyan, and P, K use the stem ay- for the other cases: G dydni, 
D.-Acc. a@yanra, Obl. ayan. 
5. C, S, A often have edina, adind, while A has ada : as well as 
odina. K, P have only eda, oda, and edera,. ademé, ¥ while the. 


eo eee ee 


regular usage in C, S, A is Seska, Saska. 


® On this formation cf. Morgenstierne, AO, 258. 
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6. K and P have a -y- epenthesis : 


nayun nayan 
naye nayet 
neyint neyant 
While C, S,'A have a -w- epenthesis xcept in 3rd singular) : 
nawun nawan 
nawe nawet 
nayint nawant 


7. (a) There is a -w- epenthesis everywhere except-in P -y- : 


K, C, S, A rawag P rayag - : 
rein rawan rain rayan 
rawe _rawet rae : raet 
rawt. rawant rot: rayant 
K also has 4 3rd singular ro, and A Ist plural rawant (cf. §10 below). 
(b) All dialects : 
dain es dayan 
dae dayet 
dant dayant 


Stem day- ; A Ist plural dayant 
(c) All dialects xcept A and P): 


bin bayan 
be baet 
bit bayant 


Stems : singular b-, plural bay-. 
A makes Ist singular bain, 2nd singular baye, from a stem ba(y)- 
P makes 1st plural ban, 2nd plural bet, x plural bant, froma stem b-. 


@) All dialects from the stem kay- : 


kain kayan 
kae kaet 
kaet kdyant 


P and K shorten the 3rd singular to ket. 


8. P; K nibista kan, C binmis, Ss nimiSta kan, ‘A biniwis, 
All dialects : bwasp. é 
P, K bwar, CG, S, A bor. 
All dialects : dost.’ 
P, K bikan, C, S, A pikan. 
P, K bnind, C, S, A mnind. 
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9. K, P use only -ag, as does the southeast part of C ; all the rest 
use -tin only, or beside -ag, the latter used as a ‘ literary ’ form. 

10. 1st singular -in ; Ist plural -an in all dialects. Only A makes 
a Ist plural in -ant (< 3rd plural). 


(c) Syntax 

Past transitive verbs tend to be actively construed, though cases 
of the old passive construction survive everywhere. The, passives 
are most common in the South (K and P), while the active constric- 
tion becomes more common in the North, to take over entirely .in 
S and A, where the passive remains only in vestiges. Examples : 
K (mostly passive) dyan giinian zurt o Sutant ‘ they took the sacks and 
went’; mani padand singan dard-is kurt, also mani padand singan 
dard kurtant ‘the stones hurt my feet’; P (also mostly passive) 
sSawas mani padan dard-i§ kurt ‘the sandals hurt my. feet’; man 
gitniand zurt o Sutun ‘I took the sacks and went’; C (mostly active) 
har &e ki md tra pa kurtind gustan, ta kurte? ° Everything we told 
you to do, did you do it ?’; (but also at times passive) dy mnd gust-I 
ki man guznag-un ‘he told me that he was hungry’; S (sometimes 
passive, often mixed) singdn mni pada Jat ‘the stones hit my foot ’; 
e zahgan singien gis Jor-is kurt, also e zahgan singien gis jor kurtant 
*these boys built a stone house ’; (active) e mardum G marduma dist 
* this man saw that man ’; @wan gimi zurtant.o Sutant ‘ they took the 
sack and went’; A (active everywhere) man tra distun ‘I saw You’; 
Suma mnd distet ‘ did you see me ? 


(d) Lexicon 

1. sarag 10. K, C mungi (<Brahui) ; 

2. gis P, S, A godir 

3. kujam S, A gujam 11. zahg, zag 

4. K, P taha C, S, A ta 12. kuros; har, ar 

5. K, P handag C,S, Aandag 13. darya 

6. K, P, C kaja S, A gija 14. baz Jwan-int-i S, A -int-a 

1. biyal kanag ; bakanag; C, 15. cera; gward C hadda K 
K, P digar, diga S, A diga, kirrad 
gida 16. cinkad 

8. ahin, din 17. mastit 

9. K, P makisk S, C masisk 18. guznag K Sudik 


A makask, magask 


6. Sarawani is the name given to the dialect spoken in Iran in 
the area south of Zahedan, nearly as far as Razk north of the Gel 
’ river ; it includes the territory west of Kthak and follows, approxi- 
mately, the Iran-Pakistan frontier southwest,. where Espidan forms 
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a western boundary. The dialect is spoken southwards as far as 
Xa§ (W48t), and is the dialect used officially in Bal broadcasts from 
Radio Zahedan. It possesses many of the features of a transitional, 
or mixed, dialect. 


(a) Phonology 

1. Z is commonly fronted to i (nor precisely /z: ). 

2 -t is usual. 

3. Past participles in -At-. 

4. Usual: dista 

5. (y)aurta (cf. below §6b, 3). 

6. Usual: kurta - : 

7. Unetym. h- is unknown ; asp, ask are the normal forms. 

8. Both as and aci¥ are used. 

9. Subdnag is the normal word. 

10. jaduk 

11. sinkur. 

12. adenk. 

13. ikun-, iskuta, which, while showing assimilation in the present, 
are kept apart from forms of kanag. 

14. gwa- is kept eveny where 5 ; ‘wolf’ is Bik: 

15. tunnag. 

16. nibista kan- is the verbal expression. 

17. ca (ac) everywhere. 


(b) Morphology 


1. The genitive singular everywhere in -e. 

2. The 3rd singular is girit. : 

3. The k- prefix is unknown to this dialect, which prefixes (under 
the same conditions) y-, particularly to dyag, drag, and ilag in both 
present and past-stem tenses, e. g.: man yayan, man yaran, man 
yildn ‘I come, bring, allow’; stand ca kiija yahtet ? ‘ whence have 
you come ?; man yaran-i ‘TI shall bring him ’. 


. Paradigms as follows : 


Singular Plural 
1 2 3 1 2 
N- man to ay ma Suma =—s @yan 
G moni tai ay me Sume- = ayant 
D.-Acc. mana tra ayra mara Suwmard dayanra 
Obl. man to ay ma Suma ayan 


Notes : 3rd singular often @ with intransitives’; 3rd person otherwise 
uses dy- throughout. 
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5. eda, oda only ; edema, odema. 
6. -y- epenthesis throughout : 


nayan nayin 

naye ; nayet 

nayint nayant 

7. (a) rawag (b) dayag 
rawan rawin dayan dayin 
rawe rawet de dayet 
rot rawant dant dayant 
(c) bilag (stem b-) (d) ayag (stem yay-) 

ban bin. yayan yain 
be bit yae yaet 
bit . bant yet yayant. 


Note the shortenings in the 3rd singulars rot, yet. 
8. Forms are : biniwis, bwasp, bwar, bost, bkan, bnind (mnind). 
9. While -ag forms are sometimes employed, the usual formation 
is in -tin. : : 
10. 1st singular -dn ; 1st plural -in 
(c) Syntax 
The usual constniction is passive: man ira dist ‘I saw you’; 


singan mani pad laggit ‘ the stones struck my foot’; man gilniand 
zurt o Sutan ‘I took the sacks and went ” (mixed construction). 


(d) Lexicon 

1. sar 10. godir 

2. log, gis 11. éuk, zahg , 

3. kujam 12. kros ; har 

4. man... tahd, tahad 13. darya 

5. hand- ; 14. sakk Sarr-int, baz jwan-int 

6. kija 15. bona; gwara 

7. bihal kan-; bahd zur- ; 16. cinkyas, cinkar 
digar . 17. masit 

8. Ghin 18. guinag 

9. makisk . 


- 7. Ke&i dialects. These are spoken principally in the Ket valley 
of Pakistani Makran, from Hirok westwards to Tump. It thus is 
the dialect of a number of very important historical towns, and 
includes, to the south, the villages from Gwarkop to Jamgwangan ; 
to the north, the villages along the river GiS as far as the Zamuran 
Band mountains. Ke tends to be archaic, though from the village 
of Bali¢ah westwards it begins to resemble Sar. 
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(a) Phonology 


1. # is preserved 11. sikin 

2. -t everywhere 12. adenk 

3. Past participle in -tk- 13. iskun-, iSkuta, kept apart 

4. dita : from kanag 

5. daurta 14. Old gwa- > gu- in most cases, 

6. kuta but note gwark ‘ wolf’ 

7. Unetym. h-doesnotappear: 15. tunnag, but occasionally 
aps, ask are the forms heard -tunnik 

8. as 16. nibista kan- is the usual 

9. Sipank expression 

10. dajuk 17. éa (ac) everywhere 


(b) Morphology 
1. Genitive singular in -e. 
2° 3rd singular git. 
3. k- is always prefixed to the presents, rarely to pasts. 


4, Paradigms : 


Singular Plural 
1° 2 3 1 2 
N man to ay ma Suma dyan 
G mani tai ayi me Sume°  ayani 
D.-Acc. mand tra ayra mara Sumara dayanra 
Obl. man to - aya ma Suma = ayan@) 


Notes : the 3rd person stem is dy- throughout ; dis used, however, 
for the N singular with intransitive verbs. This dialect and CD are 
the only ones to distinguish the N singular from the G singular. 


5. eda, oda only; but e pusta, ad pusta are commoner than 
edema, adema. 


6. -h- epenthesis throughout : 


nahun ; nahan 
nahe nahet 
nahin(t) nahant 


The 3rd singular often drops final -t ; in the west of the area towards 
Tump we have Ist singular nahdn, 1st plural nahin (cf. §6b, 10). 


7. (a) rawag (stem raw-) (b) dayag (stems di-/day-) 
* raYin Tawan in dian 
rawe rawe(t) die de(t) 
rot - ; rawant dant diant 
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(c) bitag (stem b-) (d) dyag (stem ka-) 


bin ban kain kahan 
be be(t) kde kae(t) 
bit bant ket kahant 


Notes: (a) Tump 2nd singular re, Ist plural ren, 2nd plural ret, 
3rd plural rent ; (b) 1 plural (Y'ump) din ; (c) 1 plural (Tump) bin 3, 
(d) 1st plural (Tump) kain (cf. No. 10, below). 


8. nibi§ta kan, bwasp, bwar, bost, bikan, bnind. 
9. The form is everywhere in -ag. 


10. 1st singular -in ; 1st plural -an (central and east). 
” -in ” -in (Tump and west). 


(c) Syntax 

Past transitives are invariably construed passively : e mardum a 
marduma Jat ‘that man struck this man’; dyd@ asp bojiya kutant 
‘ he put the horses on board (the ship)’; to gini zurtant ‘ you took 
the sacks’; d Sut, also dy Sut ‘he went ’; but only dyd zurt ‘ he took. 
it’; zi dard-is kut padan ‘ yesterday (my) feet hurt’. 


(d) Lexicon 
l. sar: 9. makisk 
2. log 10. gwabz 
3. kujam 11. duck 
4. man... taha; taha 12. kuros; har 
5. kandag 13. darya 
6. kija, ko 14. sakk Sarr-int 
_ 1. bihal kanag ; also ramosag 15. éerd ; gwarad 
(<NP?) ; bahd kanag 16. cinkyas 
digar 17. masit 
8. asin 18. Sodi(k) 


¥ 


8. Lotiini dialects. These dialects are so named by their speakers, 
who inhabit a large area extending from Xa (Wa8t) southwards 
as far as Camp, and including the IranSahr district. Westwards it 
extends to Fant¢ and Girdn, as far as Bal is spoken, and gives way 
gradually to BaSkardi. 

Characteristic of these dialects is a prominent drawl, mn which 
principally /o/ becomes /x9/ 

and /e/ becomes /je/ 4 
This drawl is not noted in the transcription below. - 
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(a) Phonology 


1. & remains 9. Subdnag * 

2. All forms in -t 10. dajuk 

3. Past participles in -tk- 11. sikiin 

4. dita 12. ddenk . ; 

5, ydrta, ydurta (cf. below 13. Masa haskut uh unetym. 

6 3) 14. gwa- is usually kept, but 

enue . note gurk * wolf’ 

7. Unetym. A- occurs attimes 15, tunig 
(cf. no. 13), but asp, ask are 16, niwi¥ta and nibista both 
the usual forms for these occur ; also heard is 
words ‘ nibista 

8. as : 17. éa (ac) everywhere 


(b) Morphology 
‘1. Genitive singular always in -e. 
2. 3rd singular girt, but in the north git. 


3. The k- prefix is unknown; in its place y- can be prefixed 
(and usually is) to all verbs with an initial vowel, on both past and 
present stems, ¢.g.: man yaiin, man yariin, man pilin I come, 
bring, allow ’ man yatkagiin ‘I came ’, etc. 


4. Paradigms : 


Singular Plural 
1 2 3 Es, 2 3 
N man tau ay ma Suma = ayan 
G mani te ay mai‘ swne_—_ Gyani 
D.-Acc. mang tra aGhyd mara sumarad dyana 
Obi. man ta aya ma Suma @yan 


‘Notes: 3rd person stem ay-, except for 3rd singular D.-Acc. is 
unexpected (the existence of the expected forms was consistently 
denied) ; N singular a also appears when subject of an intransitive 
verb, and -a@ Obl. singular is often dropped. N plural also has an, 
used as subject of intransitive verbs. ° 


5. edda(n), oda(n); edema, Gdema. 


6. -h- epenthesis throughout : 
nahin ; nahin 
nahe nahet 
nahint nahant 
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7. (a) rawag (stem raw-) (b) dayag (stem day-) 


rain rawin dayiin dain 
rawe rawet daye daet 
rot rawant dant dayant 
(c) biiag (stem 5-) "  (G) ayag (stem yay-) : 
bin bin payin yayin 
be bet yaye yayet 
. bit bant yet yayant 


8. binibis, bwaps, bwar, bost, bikan, mnind. 
9. Formation in ~wg only. 


JO. 1st singular -#n ; 1st plural -in. 


(c) Syntax 


The passive construction is mostly retained: har doken padan 
sawas dard-i§ kut ‘the sandals hurt both my feet’; dyan mani 
brata gwast ki ingo bya ‘they told my. brother to ‘come here’; 
gan giinian zurtant o raptin ‘1 took the sacks and went’ (rapt- 
<NP raft); and sometimes a mixed construction is used: man 
giinidna zurt o raptiin (see above). - 


(8) Lexicon 

1. sar 9. makisk 

2. log 10. gwamz 

3. kujam 11. cuk 

4. taha 12. kuros ; kar 

5. kandag 13. darya . 

6. ki, ko , 14. sakk Sarr-int 

7. Samosag ; baha sis 15. bund; gward 
digar 16. inka 

& dsin 17. masit 


18. guznag 


9. Coastal Dialects. These dialects form the basis of the descrip- 
tions given by Mockler and Pierce, and possess a very large areal 
extent as well as an intensive literary cultivation. The name ‘ Rindi’ 
by which this dialect is commonly known in most parts of Baluchistan 
testifies to its prestige as the reputed language of the ancient Rind 
heroes and their followers, who first penetrated into India from the 
West in the 16th century. The dialect is the most important one in 
classical poetry. 
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CD is spoken from Biyaban in Iran along the coast eastwards to 
Cahbahir (the northern limit being approximately an east-west line 
through NikSahr), including Qasrqand, and in Pakistan Mand,. 
Da&gt, and the coastal strip from Jiwani near the Iranian frontier 
eastwards to Gwadar and Karachi. 

In some areas there is a strong drawl, of the same sort as that 
described under Lotiini; this is mainly heard in the Qasrqand- 
Mand region. Final -t of the ending -int is sometimes dropped. 


(a) Phonology 


1. # > ieverywhere, exceptin 11. sikin 
very late borrowings. This 12. dden(k) 
iis fronted and kept apart * 13. ixkun-, ifkut 


from e ‘ 14. gwa- is preserved 
2. All forms in -t everywhere, except in one 
3. Past participles in -tk- small area, the Kolané in 
4. dita Pakistan (where one hears. 
5. durta ; gust ‘ said’, gurk ‘ wolf ’, 
6. kuta and even gust ‘ passed’ : 
7. Unetym. h- is unknown ; the last is unique to this. 
asp, ask are the usual forms. area) ; gwark ‘ wolf’ 
8. as 15. tunnig, tunnik 
9. Sipank 16. nibista kanag 
10. dajuk 17. ca, (ac) everywhere 


(b) Morphology . & 


1. The genitive singular usually ends in -e, which is felt to be the 
‘correct’ form. Very noticeably, however, it tends to be reduced 
to -a or nothing in normal speech, as well as in poetry recitations. 


2. 3rd singular git, sometimes get. 


3. The k- prefix is universal for verbs with an initial. vowel in 
present-stem tenses, but rare in other tenses. 


4, Paradigms : 
Singular : Plural 
1 , 2 3 1 2 3 
N man tau a ma Suma ahan 
G mani tai ayi mai Sumai = Ghani 
D.-Acc. mana tra ayra mara = Sumara_ aGhanra 
Obl. man ta aya ma Suma — @han 


Notes: 3rd person: N singular a, but dy- is used for the other 
cases ; the plural is made from @-, with -h- epenthesis. 
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5. eda, oda; edema, Gdema. 
6. -h- epenthesis throughout : 


nag na*yun 
nate naret 
nabin(t) na®ant 
7. (a) stems raw-, ray- (note lack of shortening in 3rd singular) 
(b) stem day- 
rawan ravin dayan dain 
rawe ravet dae daet 
rawt rawant dant dayant 
(c) stem b-, bay- (d) stem kay- 
ban bain kayan - kain 
be baet . kde kaet 
bit bant, bayant kaet Kadyant 
: : (again no shortening 
in 3rd singular) 


8. nibista bikan, bwaps, bwar, bost, bikan, bnind 


9. Form only in -ag. 
10. 1st singular -dn ; 1st plural -in, 


(©) Syntax’ 


The past transitive verb is always construed passively : man giini 
zurtant o Sutan ‘T took the sacks and went ’; e mardum &@ marduma 
Jjat ‘that man struck this man’; z2f mani bratan gwast-is ki... 


* yesterday my brothers said... * 


{d) Lexicon 
1. sarag 9. 
2. log 10. 


3. kujam, kutan (the latter at 11. 
the extreme east and west 12. 


makisk 
gwamz 

éuk 

Kuros ; har (!) 


of the area) 13. zerd (a poetic word in other 
4. man ; min (Kolin®) 5 toka dialects) 
5. kandag 14. sakk Sarr-int 
6. ko usually ; sometimes kijfa@ 15. cera; gward 
7. Samosag, ramosag ; baha 16. cinkar 
kanag ; digar 17. majat, masit 
asin 18. Studi 


CONSPECTUS 


It would be misleading to imply that the preceding categories of 
dialect differences are inflemible ; infact, words and forms constantly 
penetrate from one dialect into another; in particular CD forms 
can be heard, as well as seen, everywhere, for they are often adopted 
in written Bal. 

Of the other groups, Sar, Ke, and L show many of the features 
of ‘ transition’ dialects—between R and CD—in agreement with 
the geographic picture. 

The most archaic dialects are the EHD and CD, a state of affairs 
not entirely unexpected when one notes their position at the edges 
of Bal territory as a whole. The most evolved dialects are those near 
the centre, i.e. the R group, and of these, the most evolved are its 
central members, S, A, and C. The whole dialectical picture might 
thus be characterised - 

Oldest : EHB, CD. 
Transitional : Sar, Ke, L. 
Youngest: R. 

This scheme is open to the objection that the ‘ transitional ” 
. group displays a rather ad hoc character, but the probable history 
of the migrations makes some such grouping much the most likely. 

It seems now fairly certain that the Baloé have migrated from the 
south-eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, in late Sasanian times or 
shortly thereafter, and travelled first to Sistan, and thence across . 
what is now Pakistan to reach Sind finally in the early 16th century, 
and the plains of India (East Panjab) in the next century. The 
presence of large numbers of Indian loanwords in all Bal dialects 
makes it certain that if any Baloé remained in SE Iran during the 
original migrations, they have been completely submerged in a 
later, westwards migration from India into Iran. A small grqup 
became isolated in the Sulaiman mountains in Upper Sind, and the 
rest probably spread westwards along the Makran coast. Thence 
they probably fanned out northwards into Panjgir, Kharan, Cagai 

and Afghanistan, with some groups spreading out westwards into 
Sistan, and northwards on both sides of the frontier to reach Herat 
in Afghanistan and Marw in Turkmenistan. This miuch the linguistic 
‘evidence alone makes likely. It is to be hoped that evidence from 
other fields will eventually be found as well. . 


EXAMPLES OF TEXTS IN VARIOUS DIALECTS 
I 


Hastat se be-wuqif. E se Sutant, yak daryde kirra niStant. 
Yaked towar ko, agar e daryara a€ bilaggit, guda e8i tahaen mahi 
kujango bireyant ? Dihmia towar kurt, to mana ganoki jor ma-kan! 
E wa sakkien dsanen gapi-in: drihaen mahi e drace sara lek 
bikapant. Semi, ke ¢a 4yan kammen dir niStagat, ayan oda handit, 
o gust : Suma har do mazanen ahmak-et ! Asdnen Cie: olak o gok 
o pas-ant, ke dracée sara lek bikapant ? 


I 


Hasta* ya balliike. Balliika hastat yak buze. Sohbe sara buz 
dust-o, Sir kutant dega, o buze rah diega, buz-i zurt o danna dar atk. 
PiSie Carit ke ballik So, piSi 4 Sut-o, dege dap pak kut-o Siran tlikkit. 

Balliik e pase rah diega, ki atk, dit-i ki deg huSk-int. Edema 0 4 
dema Carit-i, Carit ki kas ni-atk, loge dap band-int, guSt-i: hi¢ na-bi, 
pisia wartagant. Pisiara just ko ki, to Siran warta ? Gu8&t-i, Na, man 
sahi nahun, ballo; Gu8&t-i: dp jimda’ wartagant. Latte gipt-i o 
pisidra Jat-i. PiSie littik sist. PiSie littik sist, pi8i bi be-dum. 

Pisie brate nemaga kulld-i atk ke, bya ke mani sir-int. Pisi a 
Carit ke, Go e hale taha, e hale, wati brate-nemaga kuja Sut kanin ? 
Pi8i 4 Sut-o balltka arz ko ki, mani littika bide,ki man brate stra rain. 

Ballika gust-i ke, to mani Siran badila byar, hanéo ki tra littik 
Gon? rasit. Pi8ia go, Sirani ja kuja, Gon bydrin-1? Gué8t-i, buro, 
buza bgus. PiSi Sut pa buza, ki buzi, buzi, Sir de, Siran dain ballia, 
balli mana dum dant, dumba pa dumba bandin, Jale sir rain. 

Buza gust ki, to mana kah dat, to buro, tala byar, mana bide-i. 
Pisi Sut pa kahiira, ki kahir, kahir, tal de, talan dain buziia, buza 
mana Sir dant, Sir man dain ballia, balli mana dum dant, dumba pa 
dumba bandin, Iale siira rain. 

Kahira gut ki, to mana kudo dat ; gu&t-i, kudo &a kuja byarin-i? 
Gu&t-i, €a kapota. PiSi Sut pa kapota, ki kapot, kapot, kudo de, 
kudoan. dain kahira, kahir mana tal dant, talan dain buzia, buzi 
... lale siira rain. 


1 ap jinda ‘ you yourself ’ (<Si.). : 

2 Translated as *jon <jwan, although in this dialect jwan means ‘ young’ 
only, cf. p. 23, §7d, 14; the speaker may have made a slip and adopted the 
common Raxsani usage, as he heard. RaxSani every day and wrote broadcasts 
in it. 
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Kapota gust ki, to mand din dat! Sut pa dagara, ki dagar, 
dagar, dan de, danan dain kapota, kapot mana kudo dant, kudoan 
dain kahtra... lale siira rain. 

Dagara gust, to mand ap de ! Sut pa joa, ki jo, jo, ap de, apan 
dain dagaraé, dagar mana dan dant, danan dain kapota... lale 
sura rain. 

Joa gust, to mand kar kan! Sut pa kanat, ki kanat, kanat, joe 
kar kan, jo ap dant, apan dain dagara .. . Jale siira rain. 

Kanat Sut, joe kar ko, joa ap atk, ap Sutant dagara, dagara dan 
kut, dan datant kapoté, kapot Sut, kahiire sara kudo Sarr ko, 
kahire sara kudo ki Sarr bi, kahira tal dat, tal buza wartant, buza 
Sir ko, pisia Sir duStant o burtant, ballikara datant ; ballika gust, 
Sarr-int, o Sirin durtagant: nin, tai dum taig-int. Pisiad dum pa 
dumba bast, o jahejat! ki rain, brate sira. 

Rahe nemaga dit-i Jahten pisi, ki pedag-atant. Pisid gust: Suma 
kuja biitaget? Me brate siira bitaget ? PiSian gust ki, ma tai brate 
metaga bitagan, bale éa tai brate sire wanaga do sal gwasta ; tai 
brata bita Cukke. Ma a4yi mubarakia Sutagan. 

Pisia gust, hao. Hair, pisid gust, Suma burawet, ki ma rawan wat! 
brate metaga. Piki Sut brate metag4, tan ki brate Cukki gwanzaga- 
int, o ayi tapok? gwanzage Cera er-at. Pisia waSwaSa, waSwaSa, 
Sut-o, tapokana Cattit-o barotan o marzén bit-o wapas® atk. 

Mara dat-i zarre, zarr ma gon herre, h¢rr ma bi Gwadard, ma 
laddit mahig, ma atkan rahe nemaga, pohlia gwast na kut, Setirt o 
kapt, murt. 


iil 


Ke dahak bitan, Koda jan Mohammed ahta eda ’me halka, eda 
jagaha.. Mani jagdal at Belawa ahta ham’da, mani jagahad. Koda 
jan go’ ki, to wati jagdalara bgu’ ki naryana mat kan’, bzi’, wati 
naryana bide. 

Man jagdalara gwast ki, Koda jan amme afsar-int, to’ gwaSaga- 
int. Ay go’, man bil kull mat na-kanin. Man sad ripi zar zurt, 
ahtun hameda, Koda jan Mohammediya. Hama hasp o jagdale go’ 
man aht, ki age gon to Koda jan mat bikant, e sad ripi man lian’ga 
sit dein. . 

Jagdala go’, han&o-i zarit; han, bale mat na-kanin. Koda jan 
bi’ go’ man zahr pame habare sara ke, to wati jagdale haspa mana 
na-gire, na-dae. ‘Sut, mani Jjwanana zemane da’. Sad man dan 
zyat-i gi? mna. 

1 <jahe-janag ‘ to set out immediately ’ (cf. also LSI, X, 370-72). 


2 <tap- ‘heat’. 
3 <Hi.; increasingly used for Bal pada. 


: 
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Man Sutun oda Koda jana, ki driahen jwan danain man gon 
bitagan, zemane-daok man bitagun. To manian! parétya zyati bir 
ku’, sad man dan? Gui&it, kalam Suta. Man baz minnat ko’, bale 
gusit, kalam Suta. Man go’, guda tai kalamar digar badSahi byar-i, 
zanin; mani kar-i neyint. Man ¢am’da suwar bi’, Sutun Wazir 
Azumega.? ; , ; 

Pada Wazir Azuma mna hukm da’. Man eda ahtun, manzir-i 
na ko’. Beh na ku, e habar ¢am’da man suwar bi’, Sutun Nawab 
Bayanéa, Panjgiir. Nawab Baryane o Wazir Azum Panjgire-itant. 
Amma ¢il mardum dahake wasta Sutan. 

Wazir Azuma, Bayanaé mna Koda jan Mohammeda ribari ku’. 
‘Mani sad manan dan giptant, Wazir Azuma mna datant. Hamoda 
mna git; datant. Man *ti danana git, ¢amodan hukm-un git, zurt, 


ov= 


o pada ahtun wati jagaha. 


IV 
Quissa-e Laile o Majnin 


1. Laile bit digar mulke o Majnin bit digar mulke. Kaet yak 
ptakire Lailehe mulk4, o gindit Lailehara. Sub/an-allah e Lailehe 
rang Sarriya, e p'akir besar bit. Pindan rawana, e mulka o par 4 
mulka rawt, o rasit Majnie mulka. Pindan raw4n bit, bazara o 
Sahra rawt, o rasit hamoda ki Majni-in. Gindit Majniwara, 
pakir ganok bit. Sub/an-allah*e Saxse strat Sarriya, o gusit 
Majniwara, Ho warna ! Tai jihawa man gindan min Lailehe mulka, 
o Laile yak Saxse Cardah sal-in, kazie Cuk-in, o kitab o kuran-wan-in, 
o rotag, namaz, din musulmani kant. Sad do sad maktabe wanit 
gwar Lailehe pita. ne 

2. Majni ki iSkunt ptakir habran, Majnii ganok bit. GuSit gon 
wati mata o pita, man rawan, yak mulke hastin, kitab o kuran 
wanant. Man hamoda rawan, ki yak sad do sad maktabe wanit. 
Man hama mulkea rawan, ki mana dost bit. 

3. Mata o pita gust Majniiwara, Tau 4 mulka ma-ro, bnind 
hamedé! Agar tau lote, ma mariya par tila bandin, ma par tila 
bandin, tra-i dain. 

4. Majniiwa gust, Agar pa sabz-ya‘qit o zummurud bebandet, 
man na-nindan, Gret-i, warag na-wart, mata o pita dit Majn mirit. 

5. Yak rote Majniiwa zurt yak kaékole o rawt, p*akir o bazkar 
bit, o rawt o rasit min hama mulka ki Laileh-in. Sut majata dan, 


1 A form peculiar to this region. 

2 Adj. in -eg: ‘to W. A.’s (house) ’. 

1. The name Majnin is written Maxnin throughout (except in the title). 
besar: beside it appears in this MS nesar and nasdr. All three are used 
in speech. 
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sad do sad batéak-ant ki wanant. Baééakdan just kut, Phakir, tau 
aS ko kde? O gu8&t-i, man dir kayan. -Man lotan, ki hameda 
binindan. : 

6. O kazi atk, kaziyara salam kut, o gust Majniiwa ki, Sahib ! 
Man hameda nindan gwar to, kuran wanan. K4aziya gu%t, Sarr-in, 
garib ! Binind ! 

7. Ni&t o want-i kuran dan sub/dn-allah e ¢uSie gote towar o 
alpasan, ki €unéon nukta-cinadn, o zabén proStag, o zer o zabaran 
par yak nukte wanit, ki kazi herdan bit. 

8. E Majniiwade kuraén wanaga kazi be-hisdb 4Sik bit. Kazi 
gusit, Majni, Sarr-in ki man Laileha byaran, dan Laile beiSkunt 
Majniie towaran o 4wazan, o hanéo kuran bwanit. 

9. Laileh-i 2wurt min pardage, hama puSta kut, o Majni min 
pardagie pusta, o Majnii wanit kurana. 

10. Laileha iSkutant-i, towar o alpasan, o Laile besar bit. Kuran 
na-wanit, go$ darit. Har wahde ki Laile wanit, Majni ham gos 
darit. 

11. Laile yak roée karé zirit, o tagirda dirit, kammuk ¢4rit par 
Majniiwa': sub/dn-allah, e Majniie rang Sarriya, Laile ganok bit. 
E dohmi roéa tagirda geStar burrit. Kuran na-wanant. Laile Carit 
Majniwara, o Majnii Carit Lailehara. 

12. O bacéakan dit, guSt-if gon kaziaé. Yak rote kazia jat 
Majniiwara, ki tau kurana gallat wane! Lailaha gust, gallat 
na-wanit. Tau par manigi jane! Lailaha~guSt, garibe Saxsara 
ma-jan ! E Saxs layike janaga na-in. 

13. Kazia dit ki Laile ganok-in par Majniiwa, o Majni-i burt, par 
digar jagahe kut. 

14. O Lailehdr just kut k4zia ki, man tai pit-an, o man tra Sarriya 
gusan, tau bigir wati nakozatka, o trizatka, o mulkara digar mardum 
par tai giraga kayant. 

15. Laileha gust gon mata‘o pita, agar mani jod bit Majnu, agar 
na-bit. : 

16. Kazia Laile laddit o jamaz kut, o burt-i par digar mulkeya, 
agar eda bibit, Laile ganok bit. 

17. Sahi bit Majni, Sut Lailehe randa. Dir Sut, o Laile jamazani 
hustiria o deme hamingir-in o Carit, ki bind Laile bydit, o man-i 
bigindan., 

18. Carit dan Majni pedag-in, o kait. Laileha dit agar Majni 
bydit, a¢ha, mani pit-i jant. 


15. Jod : cf. Dames, Textbook s.v. fodh ‘map, warrior’; <Si. Jodho. The 
commonest Bal meaning is now ‘ husband ’. - 

16. Jamaz < NP ‘ swift (camel) ’. 

18. atha <Hi. 
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19. Dast draj kut ki hamoda bost ! Majniwa ham dast draj kut, 
man sarpad bitan, o Majnii ostat. 

20. Cize mah o sal gust, yak rote atk yak darburre, dit-i ki yak 
dare lik-in, o draék o kah rustag. E darburra jat yak tapare, hame 
dara retk hon, o darburra dit, e dare na-in, ¢ mardume. 

21. Darburra min dila zant ki e Majnii-in. Darburre Sut o gust-i 
Lailehara, man ditag Majnt fulan jagaha, min muja, hamoda ki 
mazar-ant. Majnii oStatag, o kah o drack rustagant par sara. 

22. O Laileha zant ki hama roée ki man dast draj kutag Majniwe 
nemaga, oStatag-i. O Laile Sut tacana, rapt o dast jat drackara. 

23. Majntwa towar kut, e drackara ma-sind ki iSt ; ¢a tau hame 
drack Sarrtir-in. Paréa Sapa pull kant, o mani waXbo-in, oO roca 
mani saig-in. 

24. O Laileha ki iSkut Majnt tow4r, guSt-i wai ! O Laile murt. 

25. Majntwa dit ki Laile murt. Majnii dil trak bit, o hamoda 
murt. 

26. Burt o jah-o-darp-i§ kutant. O rozgare strnir damit, o 
digniya pedag bibit, Laile o Majnii pegambar blotit min wati 
diwana, o Majniwara nikah dat gon Laileha. 

27. Paréa ki digar zinah-o-gunah-o na-kutag-i8, o pak daman 
bitant o Lailehe gon Majniiwa yak cam dostdari bitag. 

(Tamaém Sud) 


V 
Mani Ghari 


Sakk mana janjal kant, har waxt hame Simen ghari : 
G@e o&ti, gae tarri, sicena gon sakk ari ; 

Cabie gwand o kis*n-int, tab o pec hicbar na wari. 
Hincka zor-i dae, dastan biéar Cona luri ! 

Kas pa e8a wati mala o zarra xar¢é ma-kant, 

Co ki dasta prustagend, roée haft randa kuri. 

Must o mos-i ’gar kane, ¢o ki adenka tapit, 

Namb o nasa han€o gipta, ¢a wati zanga sarit. 


20. lik for mik ; cf. BSOAS, loc. cit., 96, note 7. retk isemended from MS gusr. 
[Note by I Gershevitch : gust is perhaps correct (‘ this trunk emitted blood ”) 
and of considerable interest, since it belongs to Oss. uadzun ‘ to let go’, Sogd. 
wie-|wyt-, Parth. 'trwht (cf. Henning, BSOAS XII, 1948, 605 n. 5). Evidently 
Olr. vaé-"‘ mittere’ had like vaé- ‘to speak’ a transitive pres. stem vasya- 
(<*vaéya-) becoming gwas- in Bal., so that the secondary past stem gust could 
be used for both ‘ speaking’ and ‘ emitting ’ -] 

23. One expects Ki-t ist, but -t is omissible because the logical subject of it is 
identical with the subject of ma-sind. Majnun takes Laila for the woodcutter. 
Against a§, common in this MS, the present passage has éa. 


3 
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J 
, 


Doda tai kondi kafay 
Mund mar farmo$§ na-bié 
Bacan man gindan be-pida 


VI 
Balaé 


Er malay o daste moSay 
Dard-an man Balaée dila. 
Wava kafan roSe sara 


Dard-an man Balaée dila. 


Borana gindan langaran 


Ahizagan roge sara 


Dard-an man Balaée dila. 


Jwaen jandn mungaraw-an 
Hal bid momia rasié 


Hal bid dil-i§ mallage 
Man perahanan handa na-kant ; 


Dard-an man Balaée dila. 


Man gon badan Gon kanan 
Man gon badan hanéo kanan : 
Buz gon kahiren dangaran, 
Garm gon tanakken Cillaran, 


Dodae jauren duZmanan ? 
Medan gon maccian kuéa, 
Banz gon kafote wallaran, 
Man gon badan hanéo kanan ! 


Dodae jauren duZmanan Mordanage mardan kuin ! 


VII 


Donk o rotink 
(a) Afghani : 

Yak wahde, donk o rotink-atant. Donk guit-i, arisie ki astint 
yak jae, ango brawan ! Rotink gu8t, baz jwan-int-i. Awan Sutant, 
rasitant be driisia, baz nan o goSt wartant, watra ser kurtant. 
Sodind pada watijaga ki atant, rae taha jwakke b-Awani dema dar at. 
Donka guSt, ta bjup ! Rotinka gut, Na dada, ta bjup ! Donk ki 
juppit, kapt dpe ta, ap bit. Rotink andit, andit, trakkit. 


(b) Sarawani 

Yak wahde donke o rote-atant. Donka gwast, bya, brawin 
yak jae, adriisie hast. Rot gwaSt-i, sakk Sarr-int-i. Ayan %utant, 
donk dema o rot pada. Rasitant ariisia, baz nan o go&t wart-i8. 
Camoda pada ki wati jaga yahtant, be ra yak Joe e8ani dem dar bit. 
Donka gwat-i, to kup kan ! Rot gwa8t, to kup kan! Donka kup 
kurta, ape taha kapt, ap bit. Rot handit, handit, trakkit. 


(c) Lotini (the drawl mentioned in §8 is noted here) : 


Yak waxte yak donke o ruote-atant. Donk gwait-i, bya, brawin 
yak jae, man ha8kut 4risie hast. Ruot gwait-i, Sarr-int. Ayan 
raptant, be artisia raptant, rasitant. Baz nan o guoSt wart-i§, sier 
bitant. Cuodan pada wati jagd ke yatkagant, eSani rahe dema yak 
joe bit. Donk gwait-i, taujup bikan ! Ruot gwaSt-i, taujup bikan ! 
Donka jup kuta, ape taha kapt-i, ap bit. Ruot kandit, kandit, 
trakkit. 
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Mana Sahadade tegerda &o0, sotag ham brazi, 
To ki meheran wati pamman bekane Mahnazi. 
Co Huda baz-in, pa bani-adame mark-o-zinda, 
Hast kasse lai dile proStagen bandan sazit ? 
Ro-lahi gon tai hontahren anarkan Sahmit, 
Bam kant, gon tai rakkani gulaban gwazit. 
Tai abreSumi malgore samini sahig 

Mani tab dazagen zerdara kadin ambazi? 
Sarr-dira-e, O nasibe mani perozen sabz 

Baz kurta, man jihana, to mana Sohazi. 

Bet qadi goragen kullani taha ham, O Sad, 
Pant-o-sojan ki masitani taha dant w4zi. 


Ix 
Dema Qadam ! 


Qadam qadam rawan bibet Dilir o pahlawan bibet, 
Pa S4n-e madare watan Feda gon jism o jan bibet, 
Pa nam o nang o abril Saran wati dayan bibet ! 
yulamia €a dar kapet 
Qadam qadam rawan bibet ! 


*Gar aseman Sume sara Pur Suta, pur yazab bibit, 
Gurand o aur o barq o bad Tahar o tira Sap bibit, 
Zamin bibit €o aci8a, Zamana be-adab bibit, 

Wale Suma pa minzila 

Qadam qadam rawan bibet ! 
Bibit agar Sume sara yazab yazab, sitam sitam, 
Gon teg-e zalm o zdlemi Bibant sar Sume qalam, 
Rawet Suma Co be-xatar Pada Suma ma-bant qadam ! 


Gon x4k o xon tarbatar 
Qadam qadam rawan bibet ! 


Tupange tir o tip o bam Sume sara pa gwaraga 
Dil o jigar bibant do-kap Nezar ma-bit pa Caraga 
Rawan bibant joe xon Falak bikant nedaraga 


BeheSte aur o maria 
Qadam qadam rawdn bibet ! 


E zindagi yulamie Pa miminan haram haram 
NiSan nayint e mimine, Bibit kafirie yulam, 
Xabr na gusta at wata . Nasir gusta a¢ kalam ; 


Pa mtminani minzila 
Qadam qadam rawan bibet ! 


TRANSLATIONS 
I 


There were three fools. They went and sat on the bank of a river. 
One shouted, if this river catches fire, where will the fish in it go? 
The second shouted, don’t make me a stupid question ! This is a 
very easy affair: the fish will all climb up this tree. The third, who 
was sitting a little way from them, laughed at them there, and said : 
you two are great idiots! It is an easy thing: are they beasts of 
burden or cows or small cattle, that they climb up trees ? 


pi 


There was an old woman. The old woman had a goat. In the 
morning she milked the goat and put the milk in a pail, and to show 
the goat the road, took the goat and came outside. A cat saw that 
the old woman went away, so the cat went, opened the pail cover and 
lapped up the milk. 

When the old woman came back (from) showing the animal the 
road; she saw that the pail is dry. She looked to this side and that, 


saw that nobody came, the house door is closed, and-she said : It - 


will be nothing else (but that) the cat drank it. She asked the cat, 
did you drink the milk? The cat said, No, I don’t know, grandma ; 
it said, you drank it yourself. (The woman) seized a stick and struck 
the cat. She broke off its tail. (When) the cat’s tail was broken off, 
the cat became tailless. 

From the cat’s brother’s village (a message) came that, Come ! 
It is my wedding. The cat saw that in this condition, like this, how 
can I go to my brother? The cat went and begged the old woman : 
give me my tail, so that I (can) go to my brother’s wedding. 

The old woman said, you give me back my milk, so that your 
tail will come right to you. The cat said, where is the milk, how can 
‘I bring it back ? (The woman) said, go tell the goat. The cat went 
to the goat, (and said) goat, goat, give me milk ; the milk I will give 
to the old woman, the old woman will give me my tail, I will tie 
tail to tail, and go to my brother’s wedding. 

The goat said, you give me fodder (lit. grass) ! ! Go, bring some 
leaves of the kahiir-tree [prusopis spicigera],’ give them me. The 
cat went to the kahiir tree, (and said) kahir, kahiir, give me some 
leaves, the leaves I will give to the goat, the goat will give me milk, 
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the milk I will give the old woman, the old woman will give me my 
tail, I will tie tail to tail, and go to my brother’s wedding. 

. The kahiir-tree said, you give me a nest ; thecat said, from where 
will I bring a nest? It said, from the pigeon. The cat went to the 
pigeon, (and said) pigeon, pigeon, give me a nest, the nests I will 
give to the kahir-tree, the kahir-tree will give me leaves, the leaves 
I will give to the goat, the goat . . . I will go to my brother’s 
wedding. 

The pigeon said, you give me some grain ! He went to the ground, 
(and said) ground, ground, give me grain, grain I will give to the 
pigeon, the pigeon will give me a nest, the nests I will give to the 
kahir-tree . . . go to my brother’s wedding. , 

The ground said, you give me water! He went to the stream, 
(and said) stream, stream, give me water, water I will give to the 
ground, the ground will give me grain, the grain I will give to the 
pigeon . . . go to my brother’s wedding. . 

The stream said, yoy put me into action ! He went to the canal, 
(and said) canal, canal, put the stream into action, the stream will 
give me water, water I will give to the ground . . . go to my brother’s 
wedding. 

The carial went and put the stream into action ; water came into 
the stream, water went to the ground, the ground ‘made some grain, 
he gave the grain to the pigeon, the pigeon went, up in the kahiir-tree 
it built a nest ; when the nest up in the kahir-tree was ready, the 
kahir-tree gave some leaves, the goat ate the leaves, the goat made 
milk, the cat milked the goat, carried it, and gave it to the old 
woman. The old woman said, Good, you have brought the milk ! 
Now your tail is yours. The cat tied tail to tail, and (said), I will set 
out instantly for my brother’s wedding. 

Along the road he saw several cats, which were before him. The 
cat said, Where have you been? Have you been to my brother’s 
wedding ? The cats said, we have been to your brother’s village, 
but two years have passed since your brother’s wedding ceremony ; 
your brother has a child. We went to congratulate him. 

The cat said, Well now! Fair enough, the cat said, you go on 
(your way) and I will go to my brother’s village. The cat went to 
his brother’s village, at the time when his brother’s child is in his 
cradle, and his baby-food was under the cradle. The cat went 
softly, and licked up the baby-food, and stroked his whiskers, and 
went away. 

He gave us a 4-anna piece, we (took) the 4-anna piece with a 
camel, (with the) camel we were in Gwadar, we loaded fish, we came 
back along the road, (the camel) couldn’t cross a bridge, slipped and 
fell, and died. 
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When we met, Koda Jan Mohamed came here to this village, this 

. place. My Jat came here from Bela, to my place. Koda Jan 

Mohamed said, you tell your Jat, so that he will race stallions ; 
come along, let’s have your stallion! : 

I told my Jat, Koda Jan. Mohamed is our officer, and he says 
so-and-so. He said, I will absolutely not race horses. I took 100 
rupees, and.came here to Koda Jan Mohamed. That horse and the 
Jat came with me; (I said to him) that if Koda Jan Mohamed 
races with you, I will even give a bonus of 100 rupees. 

The Jat said, let him take it, yes, but I will not race. Koda Jan 
Mohamed was angry with me because of this, (and said) you don’t 
take your Jat’s horse, you don’t give it to me. He went, and gave 
(as tax) my grain stores. A hundred maunds of grain in excess he 
took from me. : 

I went there to Koda Jan Mohamed, (and said), I have been with 
all my grain stores ; I have paid my taxes. Why have you levied an 
excess on me, 100 maunds of grain? He says, my pen has written it. 
I begged him, but he says, my pen has written it. So I said, then 
for your pen bring another authority ; I know (the truth) ; it’s not 
my affair. I mounted my horse from there and went to Wazir 
Azum. 

. Afterwards Wazir Azum gave me an order. I came here, but he 
would not recognise it. Better he did not do, for this reason I 
mounted and went to Nawab Baryane in Panjgir. Nawab Baryane , 
and Wazir Azum were in Panjgir. We forty men went there to 
meet them. . 

Wazir Azum put me face to face with Koda Jan Mohamed. 
He took my 100 maunds of grain, and Wazir Azum gave them to 
me. There he took them, and gave them. I took my grain, got my 
order from there, took it, and came back to my own place. 


IV: 
The Story of Laila and Majnun. 


1. Laila was in one country and Majnun was in another. There 
comes a faqir to Laila’s country, and he sees Laila. In amazement 
at such beauty of Laila, the faqir was stupified. In going about 
begging, he goes to this country and that, and arrived in Majnun’s 
country. He went begging, goes to the city and the bazaar, and 
arrived at that place where Majnun is. (When) he sees Majnun, the 
faqir went mad. In amazement at the beauty of.this person’s form, 
he says to Majnin, O youth ! I see handsomeness (like) yours in 
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Laila’s country, (where) Laila is a person of fourteen years, the 
qadi’s child, (who) is a reader of the book of the Quran, and follows 
the, fasts, and prayers of the Musulman religion. One hundred or 
two hundred pupils read with Laila’s father. 

2. When Majnun heard the faqir’s news, he became madly eager. 
He says to his mother and father, I am going away ; there is a 
country (where) they read the book of the Quran. I am going 
there, where a hundred or two hundred pupils read. I am going to 
that country, which will be dear to me. 

3. Mother and father said to Majnun, Do not go to that country, 
sit here !. If you like, we will build a great house of gold, we shall 
build it of gold, and give it to you. 

. 4, Majnun said, Even if you build it of green stone and emeralds, 
I will not sit (here). He wept, did not eat his food ; mother and 
father saw that Majnun is dying. 

5. One day Majnun took a begging-bowl and goes, he became a 
beggar and faqir, and he goes and arrived in that country where 
Laila is. He went into the mosque, where there are one or two 
hundred children studying. The children asked, Faqir, whence do 
you come? And he answered, I come from far. I want to sit here. 

6. The qadi came, he greeted the qadi, Majnun said: O sir ! 
I (want to) sit here near you, and read the Quran. The qadi said, 
Very well, stranger ! Sit ! f 

7. He sat and read the Quran; to (their) great surprise, (with) 
such a voice and words from his throat, just as learned scholars 
(do): tongue-twister, zir, zabar he reads from one point (only), 
that the qadi was amazed. 

8. The qadi fell absolutely in love with Majnun’s Quran-reading ; ; 
the qadi says, Majnun, it will be well that I bring Laila, so that 
Laila too may hear the voice and words of Majnun, and may read 
the Quran similarly. 

9. He brought Laila in purdah, put her on one side and Majnun 
on the other, and Majnun reads the Quran. 

10. Laila heard the voice and words and was enormously pleased. 
She does not read the Quran, but listens. Each time that Laila 
reads, Majnun also listens. 

11. One day Laila takes a knife and tears the curtain, and looks 
a little at Majnun : in amazement at the beauty of Majnun, Laila’ 
was smitten. The next day she tears the curtain more. They do not 
read the Quran, but Laila looks at Majnun, and Majnun looks at 
Laila. 

12. The children saw this, and told the qadi. One day the qadi 
struck Majnun: You are making mistakes (when) you read the 
Quran ! Laila said, He is not reading (with) mistakes! You are 
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striking him on account of me! Laila said, Do not strike the 
stranger ; he does not deserve striking. 

13. Th qadi saw that Laila is smitten by Majnun, and he took 
Majnun and put him in another place. 

14. The qadi asked Laila, I am your father, and I tell you well : 
you take your uncle’s son, or your paternal aunt’s son, or other 
men (who) come to the country to take your 

15. Laila said to her mother and father, either my husband will 
be Majnun, or there will be none. 

16. The qadi mounted Laila on a camel and rode off, and took her 
to another country : (for) if she remains here, she will go mad. 

17. Majnun knew of it, and went after Laila. He went far, and 
gazes in front of him there at the camel-driver of Laila’s camels : 
perhaps Laila will come and I shall see her. 

18. She looks towards Majnun (who) is visible and coming up. 
Laila saw that if Majnun comes, my father will certainly beat him. 

19. She stretched forth her hand: Stop there! Majnun also 
stretched forth his hand, that he understood, and stood. 

20. Several months and years passed, one day a woodcutter came, 
he saw that a tree-trunk is standing, and a tree and grass have grown 
up. The woodcutter struck an axe (blow), from this trunk there 
poured blood, and the woodcutter saw that, this is no tree-trunk, 
this is a man. 

21. The woodcutter knew in his heart that it is Majnun. The 
woodcutter went and told Laila, I have seen Majnun in a certain 
place in the dust-storms, where there are tigers. Majnun had stood, 
and grass and trees grew on his head. 

22. And Laila knew that, that day when‘I stretched forth my 
hand towards Majnun, he stopped there. Laila went running, went 
and touched the tree. 

23. Majnun shouted, Don’t chop (completely) this tree which you 
left (off chopping, cf. sect. 20) ; this tree is better than you . Because 
at night it blossoms, and it is a sweet smell for me, and by day it is 
my shade. 

24. When Laila heard Majnun’s voice, she said, Alas! And 
Laila died. 

25. Majnun saw that Laila has died. Majnun’s heart burst, and 
he died there. 

26. They took (them) and made a burial place. One day the 
trumpet will sound, and the two will become visible ; the Prophet 
will want Laila and Majnun in his court and will give Majnun 
marriage with Laila. 

27. For no other crime did they commit, and were of Clean 
character, and there was a great love between Laila and Majnun. 
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Vv 
My Watch 


Always much bother for me this loathsome watch makes : 
At times it stops, at times it goes round backwards, 
it entangles greatly in its hands ; 
Its stem is short and small, it never takes a winding. 
(If) at any time you force it, look at your hands, how it sheds bits ! 
Let no one spend his wealth and money for it, 
Like a broken handle, seven times a day it comes apart. 
If a hand you put to give it a rub, so that it will shine like a mirror, 
It will have got so damp that it will decompose from its own‘ rust. 


Vl 
Balaé 
Doda is lying at thy feet He writhes and rubs his hand 
Never shall we forget There is pain in Bala¢’s heart. 
I see the fatherless children They (must) sleep in the sun 
There is pain, etc. 
I see the mares hungry Tethered in the sun 


There is pain, etc. 

The young women go about Destroyed are their proud bodies. 
grieved : 
Dissolved as a candle drips In their shirts there is no room 
There is pain, etc. 

How shall I deal with the wicked, 
with the poisonous enemies of Doda ? 
Thus will I deal with wicked : 
(as) Meds have dealt with fish, 
Goats with the dry branches of the kahir-tree, . 
Hawks with a pigeon-flock, 
The heat with small puddles, 
Thus will I deal with the wicked ! 
The poisonous enemies of Doda ; 
J will kill men (for) each finger ! 


VII 
The clod of earth and the intestine 


Once there were a clod of earth and an intestine. The clod said, 
(I have heard) that there is a wedding in a place ; let us go (there) ! 
The intestine said, That is very good. They went, (the clod before, 
the intestine behind). They arrived at the wedding, and ate much 
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nan and meat, and made themselves full. Thence when they were 
coming back to their own place, a stream appeared in the road 
before them. The clod said, You jump ! The intestine said, (No, 
old boy,)-you jump yourself ! The clod jumped, fell in (the middle . 
of) the water, melted. The intestine laughed and laughed, and burst. 


VII 
A yazal, by ‘Ata Sad 


Like the kindling of Sahadad, even burning soothes me, 
When you give me your own love, you make me Mahnazi. 
Even if God is mighty, for mankind death and life, 

Is there anyone who will repair the broken joints of a heart ? 
The sunset with thy blood-like cheeks flashes, 

Dawn comes and plays with the flowers of thy lips. 

Thy silken hair plaits, the shadow of the moming breeze, 
When will they heal the heart fresh-wounded in the hot wind ? 
Be kind, O my fate, my green turquoise. 

Thou hast made me a great searcher in the world. 

Let the qadi come even into the beautiful dwellings, O Sad, 
(Like) the preachers who give advice in the mosques. 


IX 
Forward March ! 


Be marching, marching Be brave champions, 
With pride in your motherland With devotion in body and soul, 
. With name and honour and glory Be givers of your heads ! 
Come out of slavery 
Be marching, marching ! 
If the sky above your heads Becomes full of anger, full of 
wrath, 
Thunder and rain and Dark as pitch the night becomes, 
lightning and wind 
The ground becomes like fire The times become savage 
Even then you (march) to your goal 
Be marching, marching ! 


If upon your heads there is Great anger, great cruelty 
(Even) with the edge of (Even) with your heads cut, 
cruelty and of tyrants, 
Go as if without danger Let not your steps be back ! 
Soaked in dust and blood 


Be marching, marching ! 
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(Even if) bullets and Are raining on your heads, 
cannonballs and bombs, : ’ 
Your heart and liver cut in two, Let your sight not be for 
looking (at it) ; 
(Even if) there flow rivers of The heavens make a spectacle, 
blood, 
in the rain from the heavenly mansions, 
Be marching, marching ! 
This living slavery Is forbidden to the Faithful, 
forbidden 
It is no mark of the Faithful, It is a heathen slave, 
The matter is not said of itself, From his pen Nasir said it ; 
Towards the goal of the Faithful, 
Be marching, marching ! 


NOTES TO THE TEXTS 


All texts have been somewhat normalised, i.e. the idiosyncrasies 
of the speaker, if not typical for the particular region in question, 
have been silently ‘ corrected ’. Translations are as literal as possible. 


I 


One of the many amusing anecdotes told me by Abdul Hakim, 
the staff announcer for Bal. programmes of Radio Pakistan, Quetta. 
The dialect is ordinary Panjgiri. 


pi 


A famous nursery tale; for this version I am indebted to Bair 
Ahmed Baloé, now Assistant Director of External Services, Radio 
Pakistan, Karachi. The dialect is Keéi; BaSir is native to Turbat. 


I 


An example of narrative, included not so much for its intrinsic 
interest as for its qualities as an example of ‘ uneducated ’ speech. 
It is an account of a legal battle, told to me by Pir Jan, an elderly 
man from Dak, a village in Pakistani Kolwa. His manner of 
expression was not always clear, even to other Baluchis. The 
dialect is a Panjgiri type. 

: IV 


Quiss4-e Laile o Majnincomesfrom a British Museum manuscript 
from which I have previously published another tale (see ‘ A Baluchi 
Text,’ BSOAS XXIV, 1, 1961, 86-103). This one occurs on folios 
8 r. to 11 1., and is perhaps the only other tale from this manuscript 
meriting publication, since the remaining consist only of versions 
of the well-known Sheikh Sa‘di stories and the like. The remarks 
made in the above-mentioned article under ‘ Language and Dialect’ 
are still valid, if now the dialect there called ‘ Keti’ is changed to 
* Coastal’. Unfortunately it does not seem possible to state the 
exact part of the Coastal dialect area in which this manuscript 
was written, though it seems likely that the strip between Gwadar 

- and Pasni, which was of great importance in the early 19th century, 
has the greatest claim. This strip, often called ‘ Kolané’, is the 
home of much ballad literature of the 18th and 19th centuries, and 


rs 
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only lost its importance commercially and politically some sixty 
years ago. if 

The orthography is remarkably free o he errors, though it contains 
several peculiarities (see BSOAS Joc. cit, In the present tale I have 
silently corrected spelling mistakes ¢ id ‘other comparatively trivial 
errors. More important unexplained aeritings are referred to below. 
It is to be understood that w wen cforms given here differ from those of 
my previous article, these*forgS"are to be taken as corrections to 
the former ones. 

The following are especially notable: kdet ‘comes’ and rawt 

goes’ are everywhere spelled kyt, rwt (implying the pronuncia- 
tions Ket, rot). While these latter pronunciations are common in 
the more northern regions, I never heard them anywhere on the 
coast, and I cannot explain their presence here. as (5) ‘from’ is a 
variant occasionally heard, rather more commonly east of Gwadar ; 
(beside it ca occurs in .(23)); to (6) ‘you’ for the expected ta is 
unusual, and may be due to literary influence. 

The Kolané area is especially notable for two dialect peculiarities, 
which also appear in this story. I have not noted them elsewhere : 
min ‘in’ for man; and gwa- > gu- universally, extending even to 
the change gwazag, gusta > guzag, gusta (cf. 20). I am here also 
indebted to Ba’ir Ahmad who tirelessly spent many hours reading 
this manuscript with me. 






Vv 


This is a poem by the Keti poet Isa Komi, who lives in Turbat. 
Its dialect is ordinary Keti, and it first appeared in ‘ The Baluchi’, 
a monthly magazine, now discontinued, which-was devoted to the 
collection and publication of Baluchi literature ; it was printed in 
Karachi. 


YI 


This ,is a poem about a famous Baluchi hero (for an account of 
him, cf.’Pop. Poetry I, 40-41) who is the subject of a large number 
of important ballads. This one is in the EHB dialect, as told by a 
Mari from Kahazi. 


vol 


A famous anecdote, in three dialects. To facilitate comparison 
between the dialects I have altered the tales as told slightly. Words 
or phrases not in all three versions are indicated in the translation 
in brackets. This anecdote was first printed by Zarubin: (Folklore, 


- . * ~ 
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675) in the Marw dialect.- I am indebted tq Abdullah-jan Jamaldini 
for help in collecting these versions and much other material as well. 
Abdullah-jan was my best friend and principal munshi. 


VII 


This short poem, a ghazal by the young poet ‘Aza Sad, is a good 
example of its kind, and was taken down from the poet’s recitation. 


IX 


Concluding is a famous poem by Gul Khan Nasir Mengal of 
Nu&ki, the leading Baluchi poet. Most of his poetry is difficult, 
and while this one is simple, it has become something of a folk 
anthem. The etymological spellings of the published text (in Urdu 
script) have not -been- retained, except where they have actually 
influenced pronounciation. I am greatly indebted to Gul Khan for 
the selfless energy with which he worked with me, explaining his 
more difficult poems. 


GLOSSARY OF LESS COMMON WORDS IN THE TEXTS 


ahizag 

alpas (< Ar.) 
ambazag 

arag (<Si.) 

aur 

er-malag 

badild (< Ar.) 
bil kull (< Ar., Hi.) 
balli, balluk 
bazkar 

be-hisadb (< Ar.) 
besar , 
brazag 

cab 

cegerd 

Cillar 

dahak bitag 
dan’ 

dazag 

dangar 

dil 

gallat 

ghart (< Hi.) 
goragen 

hal 

hon-tahren 
hustiri 

Janjal (< Hi.) 
Jihawa (< Ar.) 
Jup 


kackol (< NP) 
kondi 

. kurag 
langar 
lek kapag 
larag (<Si.) 
macct (< Hi.) 


VI 
IV, 7 


RASkK<s 


4434 


Hag) 


“28 55<5S8585 


S38SS 


q<"3< 


—_ 
= 


tethered horse 

word 

to heal 

to entangle 

Tain 

to writhe 

in exchange 
absolutely 
grandmother 

beggar 

hopelessly, heedlessly 
mad, intoxicated 

to soothe 

stem 

kindling 

puddle 

to meet 

to, towards 
fresh-wounded 

dry tree-branch 
body 

mistake(nly) 

watch, clock 
beautiful, shimmering 
melted 

dark blood-coloured 
camel driver 
annoyance, confusion 
beauty 

jump 

to jump 

goods, wealth 
begging-bowl 

knees 

to fall to bits 
hungry 

to climb 

to shed 

fish 
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mallagen VI 
manzir (< Ar.) Il 
marzag II 
mart (<Si.) IV,.3 
masit : Vill 
mat Til 
mom (< NP) . VI 
mu IV, 21 
munga-rawag VI 
namb V 
nas (<Si.) Vv 
nedarag ~ IX 
nukta-cin IV,7 
pant-o-so} vu 
pardag IV, 9 
peralian (<Si., NP) VI 
rakkan VIII 
. rang(@) IV, 1 
rasag VI 
rolahl (<roé-lahag ; lahag <Si:) 
samint (<samin) VII 
sarag Vv 
suéen Vv 
sit I 
Sahmag Vo 
Sdn (<NP) IX 
Sarr-dar Vi 
Setirag, Setirta II 
Sohazi (<NP) Vol 
Stimen (< NP) Vv 
tagird IV, 1 
tanakken (< NP) VI 
tapok II 
tarrag v 
tlikkag, tlikkita II 
wale (< NP) IX 
wallar VI 
wastda (<Ar., Hi.) I 
wasbo IV, 23 
zemane daok Il 


zerd Vill 


proud 

agreement 

to stroke whiskers 

house of'several storeys, 
mosque 

match 

candle 

dust cloud 


_ to go in grief 


damp 

destroyed 

spectacle 

scholar (* point-picker ”) 
advice 

purdah 

shirt 

lips 

so, such 

to drip 

sunset 

of the morning breeze (adj.) 
to decompose 

hands of a clock 
interest. 

to flash 

pride 

benevolent person 

to slip . 
searcher 

miserly, oretelied 

mat, curtain 

temporary 

baby-food (‘ heater ”) 

to reverse, return (cf. farag) 
to lap up 

still, yet 

flock 

for the sake of 

perfume 

taxpayer (for zamine daok) 
heart 
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